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ABSTRACT 

An important question about school financing is the 
possible financial consequences of school systems varying along a 
continuum from more to less political. This variation is "ppliticaul 
relatedness^" which is measured here with already avaiJidble data from 
published sources • The impact of this political relatedness compared 
with other classes of influences on four school expaiditures 
variables is investigated with multivariate techniques. In 
statistical explanation^ political relatedness places second after 
environment. This finding is discussed in terms of understandings of 
influences on school policy and the need to investigate contemporary 
institutional structures as the outcome of historically antagonistic 
relations between classes in large cities. (Author) 
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Political Relatedness and School Expenditures in American Cities: 
V A Research Note 

Brett W. Hawkins and Paul K. Villar 

On Policy Studies 
Among the issues currently enlivening scholars of public policy 
are: (A) specifying more or better indicators of the major nonvariable 
concepts (categories) "environment" and "political system." One mori~ 
vation here appears to be to find indicators of "political system" 
such that past findings suggesting the political system to be of 
little explanatory importance will be qualified, if not superseded. 
(B) Another issue is dimensionalizing the major concepts. For exam- 
ple, there is interest in typologizing "policy output" into distribu- 
tive and redistributive or dollar and non-dollar varieties. Using 
alternative language (from Hage) , one can say that the dimensionali- 
zing issue often involves a search for appropriate variable concepts 
to locate under the major nonvariable concepts. "Political system" 
is a nonvariable concept, or nominal category. One does not think in 
terms of more or less of the political system. However, one does appro 
priately think of more or less reformism in the structure of a politi- 
cal system, and of more or less equitable apportionment systems. (C) 
Another issue concerns the complete illumination of the process where- 
by environmental forces influence, or do not influence, policy deci- 
sions within the political system. In other words, there is concern 
with the "how of" linkages among the major concepts. This "how" is 
not revealed by macro analysis of whole political systems: micro- 
analysis within political systems is needed (Dye, 1968). (D) Still 



another interest is in longitudinal analysis of policy. The complaint 
is voiced that cross-sectional research does not tell us anything 
about change over time. From cross-sectional data, for exampl<j, it 
is questionable to conclude that if expenditure levels are higher in 
states with greater economic resources then as states develop econ- 
omically expenditure levels will rise (Hartwig). 

This paper concentrates on a new variable concept relevant to 
explaining educational policy and subsumable under the nonvarlable 
concept, political system. Using Coleman's framework, it also relccts 
on the implications of our data for analysis of environment-system- 
policy linkage processes . Finally, this paper speculates on longi- 
tudinal policy analysis using not a time-series approach but a his- 
torical one. 

The Educational Research Setting 
The widespread concern for adequate school financing suggests 
a need to understand the historical determinants of spending for 
schools. Part of the debate about school financing has centered on 
the role as a determinant of institutionalized education itself. 
How important to generous spending levels is the autonomy of the 
schools traditionally demanded by schoolmen? Are "independent, non- 
political" schools more likely to get tax dollars? Not all educa- 
tion authorities believe so. Former Philadelphia Superintendent 
of schools, I'lark Shedd, advocates placing administrative 



control of the schools in the office of the mayor. Shedd believes 
that If the school superintendent were a member of the mayor's 
cabinet he would be in a better position to fight for a larger 
share of the tax dollar for the schools (Binzen). Salisbury, like 
Shedd » proposes a realignment of the schools whereby the school 
superintendent becomes a member of the mayor's cabinet. Salisbury 
(1967) suggests that tmder this alignment the schools could compete 
more directly and effectively with other city programs for available 
money. 

These proposals and those in a similar vein call attention to 
the possible financial consequences of school systems varying along 
a political-nonpolitical continuum. That variation is measured » 
and its consequences are statistically assessed » in this study. 
The central questions here is the impact on expenditure levels of 
increasing degrees of politlcization of the schools, or— ^hat 
amounts to the same thing — increasing departures from the school's 
historically self-promoted autonomy. We hypothesize that the more 
politically related the schools, and hence the more open the schools 
are to participation by non-school forces in educational policy mak- 
ing, the higher the level of school expenditures. This hypothesis 
is supported by our data. 

Our findings should encourage groups advocating a closer 
relationship between the schools and other city political in.' itu- 
tions, or those simply attacking the claim of school autonomy. On 
the other hand, they do not support the position taken by many or 
most educators that schools function more effectively when wholly 
independent . 



Data Base 

We use data from %e*s sixty-seven city study (1967) as our 
•initial data base. The addition of a new explanatory concept, how- 
ever, calls for the addition of indicators specifically of that 
concept. Two indexes of political relatedness are used in this 
study, one more prominently than the other. 

Dye's sample of only sixty-seven cities from 242 "central 
cities" in the nation's SMSA*s was based on the availability of 
data on the environmental, structural, and policy variables of 
interest to him in his study. Besides the spotty nature of the 
desired data, another problem was the absence of coterminality of 
school districts with other political subdivisions. Dye's data 
included only those cities that were reasonably coterminous \7ith 
the school district. These problems restricted his sample to sixty- 
seven cities.^ Tiie basic question of Dye's study is whether struc* 
tural variables — by which is meant both characteristics of the gen- 
eral political system (such as form of city govemirent) and of the 
school system (schoolboard selection method for example) — indepen- 
dently influence education outcomes. Or are educational outcomes 
primarily a function of the environmental characteristics of a 
city-- its size, wealth, income, educational, occupation, and racial 

^The sixty-seven cities do not vary a great deal from the 
nation's two-hundred-forty-two central cities in 1960 in terms 
of median school years completed by population, white collar 
employment, median family income, and percent non-white. How- 
ever, the sixty-seven cities are about twice the mean popula- 
tion. Hence, both studies confine their generalizations to 
large cities. 



characteristics? Dye laakes but does not stress In analysis a dis- 
tinction between general political structure and school structure. 
This distinction Is stressed In the current study. 

Explanatory Concepts and their Indicators 
Political structure, school structure, and the political rela- 
tedness of the schools are treated here as three separate explanatory 
cepts. In addition, the nonvarlable concept* environment" Is used 
as an explanatory concept. Each of the four concepts might be expec- 
ted to help account for educational policy. Political scientists 
have generally found that environmental variables are more impor- 
tant than political structure in determining policy, particularly 
at the state level. In a recent longitudinal analysis, Hartwlg 
(1972) finds that ten environmental characteristics of the states 
explain 82 percent of the variance in state and local expenditures 
per pupil betv/een 1940 and 1960. Also, James, Kelly, and Garms 
(1966) find in their study of school expenditures in 107 large city 
school districts not a single political characteristic correlates 
with per pupil expenditures. Dye^s 1967 study finds environmental 
variables more important to statistical explanation of city educa- 
tion expenditures that structural variables. It is of course cus- 
tomary to ask whether the formal organization of a political sys- 
tem affects policy variables like school expenditures. Addition- 
ally, a vast literature on the schools suggests the appropriateness 
of asking whether it makes any difference in expenditures that the 
school system is organized in one v/ay or another. The same litera- 
ature also suggests, at least Indirectly, investigating the impact on 
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expenditure levels of varying degrees of school political related- 
ness. To study this political relatedness^ independent of the 
school structure and the political structure » we have specified 
multiple indicators of three phenomena: political system^ school 
system^ and political relatedness. 

This study uses two indexes of political relatedness» one from 
existing published sources (see Figure 1.) and one based on a mail 
survey undertaken by the junior author of this paper. Primary 
emphasis ±3 placed on the first index. The main index is conceptual- 
ized to reflect degrees of autonomy of the school system. In other 
words, the more the political relatedness of the schools the less 
their decision-making autonomy and the more the participation of 
non-school people in school decisions, including expenditure deci- 
sions. Some eight indicators of political relatedness were origin- 
ally selected from puhlif aed data (see Figure 1.), but for multi- 
variate analysis with the other explanatory concepts (each of them 
being represented by 3 indicators) the three political relatedness 
indicators having the highest correlation (simple correlation 
coefficients) with this study's dependent variables were selected. 
The indicators thus selected were 1) whether the school board has 
independent or dependent fiscal powers; 2) whether voter eligibil- 
ity in school bond referencdums is restricted to property ox^iers 
(or otherwise restricted) or open to the general voter; and 3) 
whether school bond referendum elections are special elections or 
elections held at the time of general elections,. 




In our index from published sources, de:>endent fiscal powers is 
scored "more politically related," general voter eligibility is 
scored more politically related, and holding school bond referendums 
at the time of the general election is scored more politically- 
related. The dependent school board is scored more politically re- 
lated because of its relationship \rith the local political struc- 
ture. An independent school district is less answerable to the 
city*s dominant political interests as represented by the mayor 
and his coalition. (Fiscally dependent and fiscally independent 
districts are defined by the 17EA as follows: independent — a 
school system in xAich the state has delegated to the board of edu- 
cation complete authority in all matters pertaining to the finan- 
cial management of the public schools , the board having the power 
to determine the amount of the budget, to levy or cause to be 
levied the taxes necessary to raise the required funds, to control 
the expenditure of those funds, and to acquire and hold property; 
dependent — a school system in v^ich the decisions of the board of 
education in financial matters,, including budget^ revenues, expen- 
dituresj and acquisition of property, are subject to the approval 
of and control by municipal or other local governmental authority.) 

The independent school district is an extreme manifestation of 
the claim of educators that education should stand alone as a dis- 
tinct and non-political program ot government. 

The other tv/o items in our political-relatedness index are 
scored "more political'* on the principle that the greater the oppor 
tunity for the lower class voter and other than school interests 



to participate in the electoral process relating to schools, the more 
politically related the schools. Thus those cities that do not 
place restrictions, such as property oxmership, on the right to 
vote in school bond elections are scored ''more politically related," 
as are districts that hold school bond elections at the same time as 
general elections. 

Fifteen of the sixty-seven cities in our study place a property- 
ownership restriction on eligibility to vote in school board elections 
Albuquerque, Amarillo, Austin, Dallas > Denver, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Hev7 Orleans, Omaha, Rome (New York), Salt Lake City, San 
Benito (Texas), Syracuse, and Tucson. 

One purpose of the mail survey was to ascertain from city 
informants and actors their disagreement or agreement with our 
interpretation of selected structural attributes of the schools. 
We are interested in whether mayors, school superintendents, school 
board presidents, and teachers' professional representatives agreed 
with our thinking about what constituted more and less political 
relatedness. Figure 1. reveals these informants and actors to be 
generally in agreement with our thinking. There is substantial 
agreement on the 3 items selected for the multivariate analysis— 
5, 7, and 8. We consider these results a favorable check on con- 
tent validity. 



(Insert Figure 1 About Here) 
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A different type of Index of political relatedness comes 
from the survey of key Informants In the 67 cities. The Index as 
originally set up as a 4 Item Llkert scale, but on the basis of slnple 
correlation analysis vlth the dependent variables ^ the three best 
items were selected for multi-variate analysis. These items 
were: 1) In my city the mayor would be a more effective spokea- 
man for school Interests before the state legislature than the 
professional educator, 2) Schools are political in the sense that 
they help maintain acceptable community norms, teach political 
values, and uphold personal mores, and 3) Schools in my city are 
more effective operating as a function separate from aD. other 
city government responsibilities. Agreement with the first two 
items and disagreement with the third was considered more politi- 
cal. This index taps perceptions of Aether the schools are 
political, i:he Impact of independence, and the Impact of having 
mayor as a spokesman for school interests before the state legis** 
lature. These questions do not get at facts about the degree of 
political relatedness ; rather they tap respondent support of 
certain assumptions basic to a case for greater political related-* 
ness for city schools. I^Jhat "more political" responses mean is 
actor sharing of beliefs that are supportive of more political 
relatedness. Obviously, the correlation of these beliefs with 
expenditures does not carry the same implication as the correla* 
tion of different degrees of political relatedness with expendi-* 
tures. We do not claim that more key actor belief -sharing in this 
vein is likely to cause greater expenditure levels. In fact, at 
this juncture we do not claim much at all for the index and its 
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association with school spending— -(see Table 1, last column) simply 
that certain attitudes about political relatednese by key actors are 
compatible with high levels of spending possibly because these atti- 
tudes exist in cities that are in fact more politically related. The 
analysis inq)lied by this line of reasoning— more politically rela-- 
ted actor attitudes should appear in more politically related cities- 
has not yet been undertaken. 

Environment is another explanatory concept. Three indicators 
of environment were culled from an initial pool in the same way as 
the other sets of three. Environmental indicators thus selected 
are median family income, city size, and non-white population. The 
indicators of political structure are form of city government, type 
of election, and method of selecting the tax assessor (whether elec- 
ted or appointed/. The Indicators of school structure are school 
board selection (whether appointed or elected), ward or at-large 

election of the school board, and whether the city has independent 

2 

or dependent fiscal powers. 

The dependent variables selected from Dye's original study are 
per pupil expenditures, expenditures relative to community income, 
school tax rates, and local school support (the per cent of local 
school expenditures that comes from local taxes. 

^The last item appears also in the political-relatedness index 
from published sources. This is because, in our view, dependent 
fiscal powers is appropriately conceptualizable as an indicator of 
political-^relatedness or as an indicator of school structure. If 
this procedure introduces a bias it is the same bias in both school 
structure and political-relatedness. 
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Flndlngs 

Table 1 reports multiple correlation coefficients — that is, the 
combined explanatory power of the thre^ variables in each explanatory 
category — for the 67 cities. The mean of the miiltiple correlation 
coefficients for environment is .42. The mean of the multiple corre- 
lation coefficients for the political relatedness index is .34. The 
multiple correlation mean for political structure is .21 and for 
school structure, .18. Although environ I Variables provide the 
best statistical explanation of school expenditures, the index of 
political-relatedness runs a close second— well ahead of political 
structure and school structure. Among the expenditure variables, 
political-relatedness is most related to per pupil expenditures and 
expenditures for schools relative to community income. But it is 
also of some importance in explaining the educational effort that 
a city makes. 

(Insert Table 1 About Here) 
Table 2 reports multiple-p ' rtial correlation coefficients 
between the set of indicators of each explanatory concept and each 
dependent variable, controlling for the other sets of explanatory 
indicators. 

(Insert Table 2 About Here) 
The use of multiple-partial correlation coefficients allows us 
to test the independent explanatory power of environment, political 
structure, school structure, and political relatedness. In other words, 
it allows us to control for the effects of each class of explanatory 
variable.. For example, the first column of Table 2 reports the indepen- 
dent association between the three environmental indicators and the policy 



output Indicators while controlling for the Influence of three politi- 
cal structure Indicators, three school structure Indicators, and the 
three Indicators of political relatedness. Here again the environmental 
irlables emerge as the principal statistical explanation of educational 
spending in large cities, with the Indicators of political relatedness 
coming in second. Thus although environment appears to be most influ- 
ential in determining school expenditure levels, the degree of politi- 
cal relatedness of school systems also appears important in shaping 
educational expenditures. On the other hand, political structure and 
school structure in these data influence school expenditures to a lesser 
degree* The mean of all multiple-partials under the environment is 
.43; the mean under political relatedness is .30; the mean under poli- 
tical structure is .23; and the mean under school structure is .16. 

The statistical evidence la that political relatedness is second 
only to environment in explanatory Importance. 

Summary 

While confirming earlier analyses that environment emerges first 
in the statistical explanation of school spending, and that character- 
istics of the school structure and the political structure (especially 
tn'^ former) are of much less statistical Importance in the explanation 
of expenditures, this study suggests a considerable explanatory impor- 
tance of departure of the school system from political Independence. These 
findings, with admittedly crude indicators of the central explanatory 
concept — political relatedness, suggest that the more politically 
related the schools, the greater the school spending in large cities. 
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With better indicators of political relatedness, a type of attribute 
of the political system^ the results might be more dramatic. 

Some Broader Conflict Implications 
By their very naturu macro level models used here and elsewhere 
in comparative policy analysis are unsuitable for accessing how envi- 
ronmental and political system influences affect public policy. They 
only enable researchers to say whether each class of influenc€(S does 
affect policy and how much. The manner > process, or how much influ- 
ence — or what happens within the "black box" of the political system — 
calls for analysis of Individuals and groups. In our view so does 
the explanatory concept, political relatedness. As a concept, politi- 
cal relatedness suggests the facilitation of input to the school deci- 
sion process by non«-school authorities and lower class citizens. It 
suggests this because political relatedness means an opening of the 
decision process, a loss of decision making autonomy for school elites. 
It also suggests structural arrangements facllitative of input by lower 
class citizens; that is, an absence of propercy-related restrictions on 
voter eligibility in bond elections and the holding of bond elections 
during general elections when the lower class turnout is highest. Sub- 
jecting the school budget to approval for general local gov- 
ernment authorities also suggests a decline in autonomy for school 
elites and the possibility of input by other than middle class citizens. 

Our point is this. The concept, indicators, and findings concern- 
ing political relatedness all suggest the possible importance of histori- 
cal class conflict over the schools. The absence of political related- 
ness for the schools, or in relative terms less political relatedness, 
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suggests historical victories for middle and upper class strata, vic- 
tories that are reflected In such Institutional structures as an Inde- 
pendent school budget, property or other restrictions In voting, and 
the holding of elections when the lower classes might be expected to 
turn out least. The presence of political relatedness, or more poli- 
tical relatedness, suggests the presence of Input from other than 
middle class strata. 

This line of thinking points to a need to study, historically, 
class conflict as It relates to authoritative structures that have 
screening Implications for Input by lower class citizens. In other 
v/ords, what our data suggest needs Illumination is the way in which 
more and less politically related structures are rooted in historical 
class conflicts. Our data simply show that more and less politi- 
cally related structures have policy consequences; the data do not 
reveaX how these structures were shaped by past conflicts in the 
urban environment (between or among classes). 

We hypothesize that structural characteristics of big city 
educational systems facilitative of demand input by the lower classes- 
that is, democratizing arrangements — make class conflict more likely. 
If one wants to control, guide, or manage community conflict, then he 
should consider that democratizing structures facilitative of lower 
class input may stimulate class conflict. Indeed, it may be that 
class conflict, or the advancement of lower class interests, was 
anticipated by middle class opponents of politicized school struc* 
tures and opposed in part because of this anticipation. Looked at 
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the other way around, structural attributes o£ school systems that 
have the e££ect of containing conflict xoay also be those structures 
that screen out the effective participation of lower class groups. 
What we are suggesting, in short, is a dilemma in \^ich democratizing 
the school system conduces to class conflict over the schools. The 
notion that democratization may bring class conflict, and that to 
use structural arrangements to contain or manage community conflict 
may have the consequence of de-democratizing the public schools, needs 
to be examined in a historical perspective. 

Coleman (1957) is concerned with democratic processes and majority 
control of the community, as are many others. But Coleman is also con- 
cerned with those forces that restrict, constrain or manage community 
controversies when they break out. The need, as we see it, is to face 
the real possibility that majority control of the schools requires the 
removal of conflict-constraining structures; and that removal in turn 
raises the likelihood of class conflict, including antagonistic and 
virulent conflict. 

Wliat we are suggesting, theoretically, is the need to assess 
contemporary institutional arrangements as the outcome of historical 
and antagonistic relationships between classes in large cities. We 
suggest this because the political relatedness index represents the 
notion of lower class accessibility to influence. Politically rela- 
ted school structures may seen as one type of residue of this 
historical conflict that has survived to the present. We think 
that studies finding influences such as those we 



call political relatedness to be important in shaping public poli- 
cies » suggest a need to study how class interests are translated 
into policies; that is, the process by which victorious classes 
obtain structural and other kinds of benefits in the political 
system. 



FIGURE 1 



Results of the Questionnaire Validation o£ the 
Political Relatedness Index 
from Published Data 



All 
Items 


Respondent 
Validation^ 


a % 


!• School Board Selection 

faoDolnted or elected) 


69 59 


2. School Loard Election 

rnArtisan oi* tionDartlsan) 


104 87 


3. School Board Election Districts 
(wards or at-large) 


82 75 


4. School Election Separateness 

(during general elections or special) 


78 67 


(5) School Fiscal Powers 

(dependent or Independent) 


86 80 


6. Voting Restrictions in Bond Referendums 

(Simple majority or extraordinary majority) 


105 91 


(7) Voter Eligibility for Bond Referendums 

(general voter or property restrictions) 


107 83 


(8) Bond Referendum Elections 

(general election or special) 


78 67 



a* Tlie percentages are representative of only those respondents who agreed 
or disagreed. Neutral responses were not counted as part of the total. 



b. Both school elections and bond referendas were in one question, there- 
fore the total and percentage is the same for "indicators" four and 
eight. 

( ) Items used in the multivariate analysis. 

Underlining means "scored politically related." Our rationale in ite;:i 

Vfl Is that an appointed board is closer to the mayor's coalition. 
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TABLE 2 

Independent Explanatory Pot*er of Environment, Political 
Structure, School Structure, and Political Relatedness 





Environment 


Political 
Structure 


?chool 
S ;ructure 


Index of Politi- 
cal Relatedness 


Per Pupil Expenditures 


.60 


.16 


.15 


.37 


Expenditures Relative 
to Income 


.51 


.27 


.27 


.47 


School Tax Rate 


.34 


.21 


.07 


.11 


Local School Support 


.27 


.28 


.14 


.23 



Figures are multiple-partial correlation coefficients. Variables are the same 
as in Table 1. 
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